-ASMPC election ballot includes 


- ad @ Cs. . 

ammendments to Constitution 

ray By Paul Reinhard | 

le ‘The upcoming ASMPC election argues strongly that attention be ‘tion, did express some fears 
ballot will include a number of paid to it. about them. ‘‘With these chan- 

a questions concerning future polli- According to Monroe, one of ges,’ said Omoto, ‘the president 

hi cies of the student government. the major problems with the anda small majority might pos- 
6 The questions involve issues on _—_Constitutiony as it stands, is that sibly be able to amass more 
1% the local, state and federal levels _ there is no way to deal effectively power than the students have 

ym and include, among others, sup- with chronic absenteeism. A_ rightfully given them.” 
iy port or -opposition to student number of amendments, there- Monroe refutes this viewpoint, 
bargaining rights, the Nuclear fore, deal directly with such arguing that even if a certain 

* Safeguard Initiative and federal things as absenteeism, a gradu- “‘bloc”’ tries to consolidate such a 
Uy busing laws. ated quota system and new power, they are. still closely 

sig Aside from this, there are also impeachment procedures. watched by the student justices, 

. two resolutions involving future “This problem,’’ says Monroe, the ASMPC administrative advi- 
Al s _ building . on ue campus and ‘‘can easily a to a situation oe and ee ae careful ee te 
“es development of the campus ~'ra- where a simple quorum can't anqui. ‘‘And compared to the 
: MPC Securl ly police vine’ et j -even be oa and without a great need for a more effective 
; | The one other issue on the quorum, the council can’t even day to day organization,’ he 

| $ h If ballot concerns a number of operate.’’ An an example, he says, “the argument is relatively 
2 { amendments to the ASMPC Con- cites what he considers to be the +umimportant.”” . 

2 OFrce cu In a stitution. This particular issue almost total collapse of the spring And so the ball bounces back 
Ci Joe Garvin, who represents hired last semester to aid in ill be somewhat complex, in that —_ council of 1975. and forth, and now it bounces to 
we one-half of our security police security will also be released. 1] the amendments are to be After being shown the pro- you, dear students. Itis you who 
jon force at MPC, will no longer have This action is also due to the lack lumped together in one ‘‘yes’’ or _ posed changes, ex-council presi- are untimately going to decide on 
NG a position here when his contract of funds. The two students who <«y5” question. ~ But ASMPC. dent marty Omoto, one of the all these heavy problems. Good 

x expires on February 27. remain will work during the Council President Phil Monroe designers of the original constitu- luck! 

+ The federally funded CETA evening hours, which includes 

od Program which employs Garvin, weekends and holidays. | ; -- 

at will be forced to terminate his | ee 

ae contract due to-a lack of funds. Business Manager Don Young 

4 Garvin works along with Bill said that the security force reduc- : 

x Stallworth, chief security officer tion probably wouldn't be recti- 

> in patrolling duties and the fied unless the Budget Review 7 

; issuing of tickets for vehicle Board appropriates additional | . 

a violations on campus. | funds. Until that ume, wae will | 

n addition to Garvin’s release, have one security officer and two Ser Te ee ER oo aoa a ae Ge ED SS ee Mo Pe ee 

a Ae OSS six students who were students for security purposes. Eyal XSXTENo 10 Monterey Peninsila College, Monterey Calfornia’ Eniday, Feu ® 1976 
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* Ed Norris resigns administration post In favor of teacning 
és E . 

& After eleven years as Director the University of Alabama in During that time, probably more serious about grades and known of only one student who 
5 of Student Activities at MPC, Ed 71-72. — Norris’ closest working contact such. has worked with him and not been 

. Norris has submitted a request Norris came to MPC in June of has been Dean of Instruction Jack ‘Then in the late sixties and changed by him.” 

LM for reassignment from his current 1964 as an English instructor. Bessire. ‘‘Ed Norris is one.of the early seventies they were here to ‘Oh, certainly,’’ replies Stu- 
> position to return to teaching. After two years the then Director most fair persons I've seen in try and solve problems; world dent Body President Phil Monroe, 
- According to Norris, ‘‘In the of Student Activities quit. He administration. He has always problems sometimes. Anyhow ‘‘Ed has shown me the signifi- 
n past few years 1 seem to have took over the position on a understood students’ needs and they weren't as interested in cance of what we are doing. 
moved increasingly far away from ‘‘temporary basis’’ in August of tried to deal with them as_ school work. When I took this office I was 

x the students. I work now primar- 1966. He still taught one English _ people.”’ ‘‘Now the pendulum has come completely unaware of the real. 
i ily with special interest groups class until September of 1970. . Norris himself speaks of the back. Students are involved in fiscal responsibilities of the 
iy and I miss the classrom contact ‘‘At that time,’’ he says, ‘‘we problems he has encountered and their education again. Perhaps government even on this level. 

. with students that teaching has to were making preparations to the changes he has seen. “‘At it’s the job shortage that caused it He is strictly top-level as far as 
ie offer."’ move into the new college center first the students were all ‘Rally but they’re thinking of their I’m concerned. He has been 
of Norris will step into a teaching and they needed someone to ‘round the flag’ and football was careers again. | invaluable to me as an advisor. I 
nn} positicn in the English Depart- make arrangements; to negotiate the focal point of student activi- ‘‘In the time that Ed has been have always seen him as a big 
a ent, but he has not yet received food service contracts, etc.’’ The ties. It was _the homecoming here,’’ said Bessire,- ‘tI have supporter of student politics.”’ 

. his official assignment. English job then became full tine, and in dance and bake sales and there y . : 
<2 Department Chairman Elliot Ro the Summer of 1974 it was were very few special interest 
: berts has suggested that the declared an administrative posi- groups on campus. 
ray position may be in the Learning _ tion. ‘Tater there came the war and |§§§ SM EF cvsseusessigei OOS as 
fy. Center. The Director of Student Activi- peace issues and students were 
4 ‘It appears to me that that ties is supposedly the closest link really getting into something big. 
i would be making good use of my ‘between students (or Student The issues were heated and the 
4 degrees and specialty areas,’’ Government at least) and admi- kids were exciting to be around. 
“§ said Norris. He received his BA, istration. He is a constant ‘I think I’ve seen a full-swing 
4 in 1961, an MA from Duke liaison between the students and take place here. When I first took 

* University. Then, while on the college and Ed Norris has this job it seemed that the 

ee sabbatical, he received an MA in been that person almost since the students were here to set up a 
a | Counseling and Guidance from _ college was a college. career for themselves. They were 


reprieved | 
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By Doug Gill 


Passage of new marijuana le- 
gislation in California was, in 
effect, retroactive. Over half a 
million people are eligible to have 
all records of possession convic- 
tions before January 1 destroyed. 

To have their records sealed, a 
former offender must petition the 
Superior Court in the county 
where he was arrested. The 
courts must ‘‘determine the facts 
of the existence of the arrest 
and/or conviction.”’ 

The catch in the new law 
appears to be the $50 court costs 
entailed in the hearing. ~But the 
process prevents any public a- 
gencies from denying a person 
any right or priviledge because of 
prior marijuana offense. _ 

In addition to de-felonizing 


possession, the new law abol-~ 


- ished statutes against possession 


of pot-smoking paraphernalia, vi- 
siting a place where it was being 
used and being under its influ- 
ence (except while driving). 

These changes were aimed 
primarily at lowering the court 
load of marijuana-related cases. 
The National Organization for 
Marijuana Reform (NORML) es- 
timates that some 75,000 cases 
will not reach California courts 
because of the new legislaticn. 

Laws concerning possession of 
‘concentrated cannabis,’’ such 
as hashish and hash oil, have not 
been changed. Such possession 
remains a felony at the point of 
arrest, but the courts can decide 
ito try the case as a misdemeanor 
or as a felony, with the maximum 
penalty for misdemeanor posses- 
sion a $500 fine. 

Cultivation, for whatever use, 


remains a felony, but NORML has 
filed suit against State Attorney 
’Evelle Younger, Los Angeles 
Police Chief Ed Davis and other 
law enforcement officials, seeking 
to overturn those laws. | | 

NORML claims that the laws 
are unconstitutional on _ the 


grounds that they violate the - 


Right to Privacy and ‘‘other 
express guarantees.’ The case is 
expected to go to court early this 
year. 

NORML is also backing pro- 
posed federal decriminalization 
legislation which is currently 
stalled in Congress. The legisla- 
tion includes three house bills, 
one favoring removal of all crimi- 
nal penalties for possession and 
the other two favoring $100 fines 
for possession. 


Ed Norris’ last days in administration 
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More on AA 


Despite efforts made by MPC’s Affirmative Action office during 
the 1975 school year, it is indeed a pity to have to say that the 
actions taken during ’75 were a little less than affirmative. 

In a formal Affirmative Action report which was presented to the 
Board at its last meeting, a decrease in minority employees last year 
was noted, sad, but true.  . Oriental employment remained 
unchanged, while Filipino and Mexican-American percentages 
were down. Two positive events occurred, blacks and women 
employees increased by five percent and one percent, respectively. 

The very words ‘‘affirmative’’ and ‘‘action’’ convey the meanings 
of positive steps being taken to reach a feasible goal. Dean John 
Rivers, MPC’s Affirmative Action Officer, has been under siege to 
retire from the AA position, the reason being that Rivers has been 
involved in too many Administrative projects and could not devote 
the amount of time needed that the various other -jobs 
required, spreading himself thin. 

The figures in the report indicate that we obviously need someone 
who can devote much moré than part of his time to the job. Yes, 
“nere was a slight increase in black and female employees, but we 
ust ask ourselves if ‘‘slight’’ is a sufficient number. 

Rivers has now submitted a report that, in effect, confirms the 
criticisms he received, that he did not have ‘the time it takes to do 
the kind of job that Affirmative Action requires. 

The Administration is finally goint to petition the Board for a 
full-time Affirmative Action officer, a move that El Yanqui has 
advocated for the past semester. Even though it took many months 
of complaining to produce action, EY congratulates the Administra- 
tion’s final-perception of the problem. 

As we look back on ’75 it seems just a bit incongruous that there 
were many people who defended Rivers and the fine job he was 
doing with Affirmative Action. As Dr. Samuel Johnson said, ‘‘The 
superiority of some men is merely local. They are great because 
their associates are little.’’ | 


Sesquipedalianism 


What is EY? 


By Chuck Burwell: 


Anyone who has been with this paper the last couple of semesters 
will have noticed a good deal of investigative reporting on various 
issues ranging from the quality of food at PFM to the tribulations of 
part-time instructors on campus. 

These are issues that have been sought out by EY editors and 
reporters, our advisor, and on rare occasions touched off by rumor. 
The purpose of this paper is, after all, to bring news to the faculty 
and students that is of interest to as many people as possible. 

That does not mean what we write will make most readers happy; 


oftentimes it does not. And too, the paper is at times accused of 
overlooking noteworthy happenings on campus, or dwelling too 


much on one subject. . 


We report on what we see and hear. We garner facts and talk to 
people, check our facts and talk to more people, if necessary. We 
have a meeting every other week in which we discuss what new 


stories have developed since the last publishing. We read news 
releases. We check El Diario. And for all our hunting for news, we 
can still miss something that might be considered interesting. 


What all this boils down to is that we need feedback from you, our 
We get a fair amount of mail after we have run a 
particularly sensitive story, but it tends to be from those who are 
intimately involved with the issue in question. The sad thing about 


readers. 


it is that in most cases the subject affects nearly all the students in 
this college, in one way or another. | 

This I know is a rehash of the ‘‘apathy’’ problem again, but I 
personally feel that maybe it is also a feeling on the part of the 
individual student of ‘“‘who am I to speak out?”’ 

This feeling is aided in part by the fact that we do not cater to pet 
peeves, or solo evangelism, except in the interest of a greater 
number of students. But we do not throw away letters; every one 
we receive is read by the Editor. Whether or not it is newsworthy is 
not important, if a student feels he or she has a view to express and 
goes to the trouble to write a letter and get it to us, it will usually be 
printed. If it appears that a lot of people identify with the problem 
presented, we may assign a reporter to do a story on it. If it seems 
transitory, we will simply publish it. | : 

We recognize an obligation to serve the alumni of the college. 
Editors call shots as they see them, and little anyone can say will 
change their view. But they try to be fair, and they try to get the 
pertinent news to you. | 
‘to let us know what is going on in your heads, because if you don’t, 

then you’re going-to get the same kind of egocentric newspaper 
you've had in the past and you’re going to bitch again. 


Metronome | 


Reggae is here to stay 


By Paul Reinhard 


It’s beginning to look as if the sound of reggae is going to stay 
around for awhile. At least one record company, Mercury, is really 
counting on it. : 

To prove it, they’ve just signed up three solid reggae groups, 
aiming them straight at the American market. And a couple of them 
just might score. cont’d on page 8 


In order to know what you consider pertinent, however, you have’ 
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‘‘Hey!...1t’s good to see somebody in their office lately!”’ 


Off the wa 
The 


By Chad Johnson 

Imagine yourself as a new 
student at MPC. You’ve enrolled 
in a course, received a course 
outline, and have a question on 
some of the requirements of the 
course. You noticed at the top of 
the outline that your instructor 
has posted certain hours that he 
will be available in his office for 
consultation. 

You take time off your schedule 
to go to this appointed place at 
one of the posted times. As you 
look in the .door window and 
notice that the lights are out and 
the room is empty, a mixture of 
feelings settle in your gut. One 
part frustration, two parts be- 
trayal. Your questions will have 
to wait for another day. 

Episodes like this are becoming 
an ever-present reality here at 
MPC. Full-time tenured instruc- 
tors have been posting office 
hours for their students which 
many times they do not keep. It 


HL 
facult 


seems that these instructors may 
have forgotten that keeping office 
hours is one of the distinctions 
between full-time and part-time 
instructors. In many cases part- 
time instructors have been setting 
up office hours for their students 
even though it is not required of 
them. Why should these part- 
time instructors take on a respon- 
sibility which many full-time in- 
structors think so lightly of? 

Imagine yourself again as that 
same new student setting out on 
his second try at playing hide- 
and-seek with his instructor. You 
arrive once again at the same 
door at another posted time and 
find the same darkness 
emptiness in the room. Another 
mixture of feelings settle inside 
you. Two parts frustration, four 
parts betrayal--a ‘‘double.”’ 

You try a third time, same 
results. Your frustration triples, 
bitterness sets in. When you 
think back on the information on 


and. 


y office hour rip-off 


ber the admonition, ‘‘Regular 
attendance in class is required. A 
student will be dropped after six 
absences.”’ Your instructor has 
already missed three office con- 
sultations in one week. Is it 
possible:. for’... him = +toz: ‘be 
‘‘dropped?’’ 

You may also find yourself in a 
more frustrating situation. You 
may find yourself enrolled in a 
course where the instructor has 
set up his office hours ‘‘by 
appointment’’ or “‘by arrange- 
ment.’ You soon find out that 
when you try to set up such an 
appointment after class that you 
may have to wait behind 15 
minutes worth of other student 
inquiries before you get your 
chance to set up your appoint- 
ment. If you have another class 
directly following this one, it 
looks like you are out of luck. 

Imagine yourself as a student 
at MPC. Imagine finding your 
instructor in his office when you 


your course outline you remem-, arrive. Imagine your joy! 


Coming: wide variety of events 


Want to hear the roar of the 
surf, feel the sea breeze, rough 


against your cheeks? Come to the 


program entitled “‘The Language 
of the Sea’’ tonight at 8 pm in the 
Music Hall. The program will be 


-a lecture/concert by Robert J. 


Schwendinger featuring songs, 
slides and readings dealing with 
the sea and the men who make 
their homes there. -A $1 admis- 
sion fee will be charged. . 

For those who enjoy poetry, the 
first of a spring poetry series will 
be presented tonight. David and 
Tina Meltzer will present ‘‘An 
evening of Poetry and Song.’’ 
Admission 1s free. 

Is theatre your bag? If so, the 
SRO Theatre will present “‘When 
You Coming Back Red Ryder?’’ 
February 6, 7, 13 and 14 at 8:3U 
pm. Admission is $1.50 general 
and $1 for students and military. 


This play is not recommended for 
children. 

Filmgoers will find Tarzan, The 
Ape Man and King of the 
Cowbows showing February 7 at 
7:30 pm in the MPC Theatre. 
General admission is $1, ASMPC 
50 cents and Gold Card Holders 
free. 

Another film attraction on Feb. 
8 will be an adventure film titled 
““Daydreams.’’ The film features 
quadraphonic sound and will be 
screned at 3 and 8 pm in the MPC 
Theatre. Admission is $2.50. 

On Feb. 18 the College Center 
will be the sight of the ASMPC 
blood drive between the hours of 
9 am and 2 pm. 

Registration for new University 
for Man classes will begin tomor- 


row with an open house. gathering © 


in the Student Center Office 
between the hours of 11 am and 3 
pm. 


Monterey, photographer and 
student Lee Hilliker is now hol- 
ding a photo show in the MPC 
Learning Center. _ The show 
consists of a series of nudes and 
nature and is Hilliker’s first 
showing in the Monterey Penin- 
sula Area. 

The show is one in a series of 
local artist showings and will 
continue through March first. 
Admission is free. 


Local lawyer Leon Panetta has 
announced his intention to run for 
the position of Congressman a- 
gainst incumbent Burt Talcott. 

Panetta graduated from Mon- 
terey High and the University of 
Santa Clara. He has served as 
Director of the U.S. Office of Civil 
Rights, and was the first Wash- 
ington official to break with the 
Nixon Administration over en- 


- forcement of the law. 
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Legalization? NORML says yes! 


By Bill Edde 

Since the first of the year, 
people who enjoy smoking mari- 
juana: have been more relaxed. 
That is, if they are content with 
possessing an ounce or less at a 
time. | 

But while happy heads in 
California; Oregon and Alaska 
placidly puff away, American 
narcotics agents relentlessly pur- 
sue the sources of marijuana 
imports into the United. States. 
They were very successful last 
year. 

It is comforting to know that in 
the midst .of all the insanity and 
misinformation génerated by the 
federal government over the use 
of marijuana, there is the Nation- 
al Orgainzation for the Reform of 
Marijuana Laws. NORML seeks 
to educate legislators and voters 
alike to the facts about cannabis. 

Recently NORML sued the 


- Student council affairs 


United States Army under the 
Freedom of Information Act for 


the release of a study on the 
effects of marijuana which the 
Army sponsored. The suit won, 
the study revealed that ‘‘most 
subjects showed no impairment in 
motivation to work’’ and that ‘‘no 
evidence was obtained that mari- 
juana produces any significant 
adverse effects on cognitive or 
neurological function.”’ 

_ The local office of NORML, 
located at 2964 Fillmore St., 
Francisco, 94123, reports that the 
organization will challenge laws 
later this year ‘‘prohibiting pri- 
vate possession and cultivation of 
marijuana on the grounds that 
they violate the Right to Privacy 
and other express guarantees of 
the California and U.S. Constitu- 
tions.”’ 

NORML urges connoisseurs of 
cannabis to write their state 
Senators and Assemblymen and 
urge them to reduce penalties for 


San- 


cultivation. They also strongly 
suggest letters to Congressmen in 


support of bills to be introduced 


this year that would de-crimi- 
nalize possession on a federal 
level. 


Let’s face it, prohibition can’t. 
In the light of - 


‘last much longer. 
the India Hemp Commission’s 
comprehensive report published 
decades ago, as well as the 
Commission instituted by the 
Nixon administration and nume- 
rous other scientific studies of 
recent years, it seems the existing 
_pot laws have survived because of 
emotional rather than rational 
support. 

Soon legislators will open their 
eyes to the facts and the results 
will be: fewer residents at your 
local penitentiary, lower court 
costs, more time for our police- 
men to spend in pursuit of violent 
criminals, and quite a few new 
jobs in the marijuana industry. 
Right on! 


Letter criticizes student entertainment 


A letter from Elaine Johnson 
concerning the trend toward stu- 
dent entertainment on campus 
was the main issue of the Student 
Council meeting held Monday at 
11 am. | 

Student Council was asked by 


Ed Norris to review Ms. John-. ° 


son’s letter. In her letter, 
Johnson mentioned that there 
have been too many diversions 
created in the Student Center. 
Among these diversions were 
pin-ball machines, continuous 
movies and the amplified noise of 
hard rock. 

Johnson emphasized the fact 
that the amplified noise has 
created distrections for her So- 
ciology class and others in the 
Social Science Building. She 
said, ‘The noise level of the rock 
was so loud that it was distracting 
to students who were trying to 
concentrate on the lecture or their 
exams. . 

Johnson gave several reasons 
why she felt so concerned about 
student entertainment on cam- 
pus. One was the low .achieve- 
ment of many 
should be encouraged to use the 
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students who | 


\ 


library and the learning center 
facilities rather than enticing 
them to the Student Center to be 
entertained.’ 

Another reason was that films 
were scheduled during the hours 
of heaviest class attendance, cre- 
ating a ‘country club’ atmos- 
phere. This program has attrac- 
ted many non-students who come 
to the Student Center to gamble 
with students on pay day. 


Carpet dyed, 
rug now rusty 


If you’ve been in the College 
Center lately you’ll notice that the 
carpet is a rust color and not the 
yellow it once was. Over the 
Xmas recess the rug was dyed by 
Mitchell’s Dye Service. Philip 
Monroe, Student Body President, 
and Director of Student Activities 
Ed Norris were responsible for 
the color change. 

The situation was brought to 
light by Monroe and with a hand 


_ from Mr. Norris he got the job 


done. The rug had gathered 
many stains and cigarette burns, 
and the light color made them 
stand out. The task to find a 
company that could do a good job 
was placed on Monroe. While in 
Orange County, Monroe and Nor- 
ris were given demonstrations of 
Mitchell’s work. Money for the 
$5,000 job came from the College 
Center Revenue Find, main- 
tained by the five dollar registra- 
tion fee. That money is used for 
the upkeep and the loan on the 
building. 

In 1970, it cost $30,000 to 
install the rug. Ed Norris spoke 
on Monroe’s ability to get the job 
done, ‘‘I feel that the students of 
the college owe him a bit of 


_ gratitude on his persistance in 


finding a company that could do 
the job.”’ 

The original carpet lasted over 
five years and it is estimated the 
dyeing will last for five years. ‘‘In 


the entry ways we might have to 


put tile,’’ Norris said, ‘“‘because 
of the traffic through there.’* A- 
round the cash register in the 
service area, stains have been 
difficult to manage. Cigarette 
burns are a big problem, yet with 
the rust colored carpet the burns 


~ will blend in. 


Johnson expressed, ‘I-am very 
concerned over the changes in 
this college since I came here, the 
type of students we are drawing 
(but not holding) and the lack of 
motivation and ieading ability of 
the majority of our students...- 
...couldn’t some _ constructive 
work, plus funds be channeled 
from entertainment into trying to 
|upgrade this place to make it a 
REAL college?’ 

Other issues also brought up 
with the Council were; approval 
to change the Constitutional A- 
mendments for MPC and Presi- 
dent Phil Monroe ‘proposed a 
resolution of commendation for 
former ASMPC President, Marty 
Omoto, recognizing his outstan- 
ding and totally dedicated service 
to ASMPC. 

Monroe also asked Council to 
vote confirmation of Steve Meyer 
as a Member of Council to fill the 
space vacated by Robert Mc- 
Quinn, and asked Council to 
approve the drafting of a resolu- 
tion affirming the positive contri- 
butions of former Council Mem- 
ber McQuinn and that he re- 
signed as a member of good 
standing. 


+ 
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‘“Would you believe...a dope traffic violation?’’ 


Brighter walls for MPC 


By Brian Beels 


As I walked across the campus 
the other day, I noticed that the 
walls of the buildings I was 
passing on the central campus 
created a bland impression. They 
were totally blank, painted a kind 
of off-white color that was begin- 
ning to get dirty. 

What this campus. needs is 
some color, I thought. Wouldn’t 
it be pleasing to see a cool, 
flowing waterfall cascading down 
the outside of the Physical Sci- 
ence Building? How about the 
Humanities Building. Couldn’t 
its wall provide an opossum or 
leopard stretched across the limb 
of a tree or under-a shady tree? 

New students would find MPC 
relaxed and unrestricted, more of 
a pleasure at attend. We'd 
become known for our ‘*‘campus 
with the murals.”’ 

In the art department there are 
many qualified muralists and 


artists who could be comissioned 
to paint murals on various walls 
around the campus. Paint is 
cheap! I’m certain that some of 


_ these gifted people - students and 


~ 


faculty alike - would be happy to 
donate their time to beautify the 
campus - especially if they could 
put their signature at the bottom 


‘of their work. 


The University of Mexio, in 
Mexico City, is noted for the huge 
mural painted on the huge wall at 
one end of its library by Diego 
Rivera. Forty years later, the 
mural is still beautiful, and has 
come to be a symbol of the 
University. Senor Rivera is 
famous the world over, the Picas- 
so of the western hemisphere. 

Who knows? Some time in 
MPC’s future this college could 
become: world renowned because 
of its murals. 

Besides, if we got tired of the 
first batch of murals, it wouldn’t 
take much paint to blank them out 
and get another group of artists to 
do some fresh ones. 


Polls open February 11 and 12,vote! 


Elections to determine the 
make-up of the ASMPC Council 
are to be held on campus next 
Wednesday and Thursday, Feb. 
lith and 12th. — 

All nine council seats are open, 
and most of the present members 
are running again in hopes of 
filling them. Council President 
Phil Monroe has said that he is 
forming a ticket in alliance with a 
number of the council members, 
hoping to present a solid front for 
the campaign. 

Two other past council mem- 
bers, Ronald Brown and Rick 
Dansby, have indicated that they 
are also runnjng, independent of 
Monroe’s ticket. 

Included in Monroe’s ticket will 
be Monroe himself, Vice Presi- 
dent Abad Hughes, Present 
council members Matt Arnett, 
Teri Kier and Willie Estes III, and 
three other students, Lisa Albert- 
son, Rainbow Flash and Steve 
Meyer. 

Aside from the council posi- 


_ tions, the ballot will also include a 


number of questions concerning 
future student government poli- 
cy, and a question involving 
amendments to the ASMPC Con- 
stitution. 

The polls are to be open both 
February 11th and 12th from 10 


am to 1 pm, and from 5 pm to 7 
pm. They will be located in the 
lower lounge area of the Student 


- Center and in the area of Lecture 


Forum #103. All of the candi- 
dates urge you to vote, whoever 
or whatever your choice may be. 


Study at the 
Academy of Art 
College 

625 Sutter St. 

San Francisco 
California 94102 
Telephone 

| 415*673-4200 
_ Send for our free 
catalog, 
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A lounge for lounging. KMCC, our delinquent radio station, has a listening FOOrR 


not far away. uN MRNA HOA 
~ Spring semester -.mc 


So now it is springtime, and you have all the ‘frustrati 
cattleherding trials of settling down behind you. No more waiting 
line to ouy a book that isn’t there, though your instructoé:insists i 
and you see a stack of hardbounds in a corner that loak as ¢hot 
they might be the ones, but the Bookstore person insists tmat t 


aren't. we tt 
: ; _ Above: These cars are playing No more waiting in line to get your grades to see if whzt yeu go 
cee | : ; Cr “cal ki i worth getting into another line to have-your transcript Senvio y 
musical parking spaces. favorite college or university. No mor running your butt off fo ge 


the first meeting of a class to get signed in and finding swertey ot 
people there with the same intention to grab nine open Placés in 
class, getting aced out and running your butt off again fo eet to 
alternative class. oa 


‘not have won, solving his parking No more going to the second meeting of the class yotf signed 
for late, only to find that it has been shifted to another room, go 


problem... there and finding it empty, hearing a rumor that it was. caacell 
and finding out just now that it has been continuing all along in ye 
third room. { > 


2114 MAMA 1 RRM 


Left: with the ticket on his 


windshield, this guy may or may 


...and don’t say ‘‘what 


parking problem?’’ At night 


this lot fills in twenty 


minutes; after nine 


: THE UAO fas 


in the morning you can aera wey 
es : af ¥ 
Fi RELIOTR 


pass it by. : oS — ' es 


Above: No waiting now. It is said 900 vets 


will have their benefits cut this spring. 


Below: The search for open classes goes on. 


The AV men go on their 


-appointed rounds. The new 


Nernnnnnensorurapinee ai. 
aes 


semester brings with it assorted 


. 


concerts and speakers, mostly 


in the Amphitheatre. 


we 
NRO 
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On their way to College Center 101, strictly.a C/NC course. 


-‘moving right along 


the ‘frustrating, 
mofe waiting in 
ictofinsists it is 
t loak as though 
insists tmat they 
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f wht yeu got is 
ript Sene*to your 
butt off to get to 
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s you signed up 
her room, going 
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all along in yet a 
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Wel, that’s where it is, but you 


: by Chuck Burwell 


Now you can-kick back and revel in the warm feeling that comes 
when you know where all your classrooms are located, you have 
possession of all of your texts, and you can waste time cussing out 


the weather for not dumping twenty inches of powder on your best 


slope. You can hang out in the Student Union and try to find where 
the Pong machines have been stashed, and maybe take a moment to 
check out the newly-done carpet. You can spend fifteen minutes 
trying to find a legal parking space to fit your Riviera at noon, and 
properly swear.at all those lucky MGB owners. You can even live up 
to the image of an irresponsible student and listen to the concert of 


the week in the amphitheatre and munch out instead of going to’ 


your four-hour lab class. 
Ah yes, and you can also take time to study for that.selfsame lab 
class, too, *cause now buddy, you have time to hit the books. 
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can’t get there from here. No wonder no one can find the 
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It’s harder to get into the 
Bookstore to get books than 


it is to get into the U.S. with 
Colombian. 


toncevoccoeroeery. 


An MPC border guard. 


‘‘Don’t be scared, give me a 


try. There is nothing you 


can’t buy.’’ 


Looks like we got ourselves a convoy. 
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Hope Pearson plays the tragic Concha for fellow-students in her 


English class, ‘Monterey Writers 1776-1976." 


Adorned in a 


lace-curtain gown with antique mantilla and a carved white ivory 
comb she was interviewed by instructor Hazel Mohler in a creative 
effort to show the atmosphere of the Mission Days. Photo by Pete 


Figen. 


George Washington's Birthday 
on Monday, Feb. 16, is a national 
holiday across America, but for 
many, it will have another signifi- 
cance. It will mark the obser- 
vance of Black History Week at 
Monterey Peninsula College. 

Black History Week comes 
each year about. the second 
Sunday in February, the objective 
being to select the week which 
will include both Feb. 12, Abra- 
ham Lincoln’s birthday and Feb. 
14, Frederick Douglass’ birthday. 

It was in February. 1926, that 
the first Black History Week was 
held through the efforts of Dr. 
Carter Godwin Woodson, the 
director of the association for the 
Study of Negro Life and History. 
Then, as: it is today, *‘Black 
History Week. is a short period 
devoted to public exercises em- 
phasizing the salient facts of 
history by Blacks”’ according to 
program coordinator Bertha Hut- 
chins, an instructor of English 
and ethnic studies at MPC. 

Mrs. Hutchins said the’ 1976 
observance of Black ‘ History 
Week has been organized into six 
‘perspectives’ scheduled through 
Saturday, and will start with a 
keynote address on *‘A Religious 
Perspective’’ by the Reverend 
Cecil Williams minister of the 
Glide memorial United Methodist 
Church in San Francisco. 

Monday's general assembly 
address will be held in the MPC 
Amphitheater beginning at noon, 
and will be presided over . by 
James Stevenson, chairman of 
the MPC ethnic studies division. 


The theme of Tuesday is ‘‘A 
Pluralistic Perspective’ with a 


keynote address by Dr. James C. 


Harrison, superintendent of the 
Monterey Peninsula Unified 
School District, during a noon 
general assembly in the amphi- 
theater presided over by Emilio 


-Esquibel, Chairman of the Spa- 


nish department. 

The third General assembly on 
Wednesday will feature an ad- 
dress by Dr. Abel Sykes, presi- 
dent of Compton Community Col- 
lege, and currently serving as 
president of the Association of 
California Community Colleges. 
His topic will be **An Educational 
Perspective’’ and will be given at 
noon in the Amphitheater. 

Later that evening, Mrs. Hut- 
chins will give a dramatic reading 
from various works by mostly 
Black authors including such 
works as ‘‘Aren’t | A Woman,” 
by Sojourner Truth and ‘‘Her 
Claim’’ by Harriet Tubman. The 
readings will include choral ‘ac- 
companiment. 

The fourth general assembly 
Thursday will feature Dr. Harry 
Edwards, assistant professor of 
history at the University of Calli- 
fornia, Berkeley speaking on the 
theme *‘A Political and Military 
Perspective.’’ Following his ad- 
dress, will be the introduction of 
local. political candidates and 
representatives of the U.S. Mili- 
tary. Henry Royal, ethnic studies 
instructor, will preside over the 
meeting which starts at noon in 
the Amphitheater. Following the 
'ntroductions, the guests will be 
ivailable to meet with students to 
liscuss current political issues’ 
ind military perspectives. 

The fifth general assembly 


Friday is titled ‘*A Sportacular 
Perspective’ and will feature Dr. 


Bicentennial class 


By Vince DiGirolamo 


Two jilted donnas of Old Mon- 
terey and a scholarly sailor ap- 
peared in lecture Forum 102 Jan. 
28 to tell what thev fancied about 
life on the Peninsula. 

Invited by Hazel Mohler. to 
speak in her English class called 
‘‘Monterey Writers 1776-1976,”’ 
the romantic figures presented a 
lively picture of their period. The 
ladies read from scripts fashioned 
from original journals, and sea- 
man Richard Henry Dana, author 
of Two Years Before the Mast, 
read from his. own letters a 
description of Monterey Town. 
Costumed in the dress of their 
day, the actors gave the 40 guests 


~ Romantic 


and students an idea of the mood . 


and color of the era. 

Although early California has 
nothing to do with the American 
Bicentenial, it is in that spirit that 
the course is being offered. Ms. 
Mohler was awarded a Monterey 
Peninsula College P.I.E. Grant to 
undertake preparation for the 
class. She*spent the summer 
months doing research work and 
designing its structure. 

‘‘This is .a one-time course,” 
said Mohler, “‘It’s a running show 
and would be too hard to coordi- 
nate every semester. ’’ 

The second section of the class 
will concentrate on authors of the 
20th Century, including Robinson 
Jeffers, John Steinbeck and the 
Bohemian writers. Present day 
novelists, biographers, journa- 
lists and cartoonists will be the 


Harry Edwards, assistant profes- 
sor of History at the University of 
California, Berkeley. 


The program will also include. 


the introduction of athletes Hew- 
‘tt Dixon, of the Oakland Raiders, 
Joe Ellis of the San Francisco 
Warriers, UCB All American 
Chuck Muncie, Joe Morgan of the 
Cincinati Reds and Dave Lopes of 
the Los Angeles Dodgers. They 
will show films and meet with 
students in the afternoon session. 
MPC governing board member 
Sherman Smith will be the presi- 
ding officer at the meeting which 
will be held at noon in the 
Amphitheatre. 


At 8 pm John Calhoun, staff 
assistant to President Gerald R. 
Ford will host a reception at the 
Del Monte Hyatt House. 

The sixth and final Black 
History Week Saturday event is 
titled *‘A Cultural Perspective” 
and will feature three noon work- 
shops in the MPC College Center 
on ‘‘Equal Employment Opportu- 
nities for All,”’ with guest speaker 
D. Leon Fortson, a contractor and 
relations specialist with the De- 
partment of defense in Los An- 
geles; ‘*Current Cultural 


Trends,’’ with Dr. Harold Varner, 
KDIA San Francisco and an 
instructor at Canada College, and 
Welford Wilson, an instructor in 
the Compton School District spea- 
king on “‘l Have Come a Long 
Way--By Faith, Education. and 
Hard Work, 

Following the workshops at 1 
pm will be a Multicultural Food 
Fair in the Amphitheater. Parti- 
cipants are encouraged to dress in 
their native costumes. Entertain- 
ment willbe provided by the Bob 


focus of the third section. For 
more appeal to persons in the 
community, the class was offered 
as English 995, 595 or 195, which 
vary in credit and requirements. 

Sheryl Fisher, a Colton Hall 
hostess of historic Spanish de- 
scent, and a student in the 


- English class, was cast as Dona : 


Eulalia Fages, one of the first 
Spanish women to set foot~»in 
California. Displaying all the 
snobbery of Barcelona Royalty, 
Dona Eulalia travelled in velvet 
gowns, used Indian children as 
footstools, had an affair with a 
Frenchman, and constantly 
threatened to divorce her hus- 
band the Govenor of California. 
All of which led the padres to call 
her ‘‘Tempestuous.”’ 

Also enrolled in the class is 
Hope Pearson, who played ano- 
ther lovelorn senorita, La Dona 


Concepcion Arguella. Concha, as 


she was called is the original La 
Favorita of California, and her 
romance is also.a tragic one. At 
sixteen she fell in love with a 
noble Russian trader who for 
amorous or political reasons wan- 
ted to break the religious restric- 
tions and marry her. They were 


betrothed, but the Russian died | 
while visiting his homeland lea-. 


ving Concha to a life of prayer. At 
60 she became the first novice 
nun of California. | 
Richard Magruder, a student at 
MPC last semester, who is now a 
Theatre Arts major at UC Santa 


> Cruz, was novelist Richard Henry 


Caldwell Band. 

At 8 pm a special presentation 
will be given by poet Vinie 
Burrowss{fitled *‘Walk Together 
Children “ig the MPC Theatre. 
Admission is $2. 

Throughout the week’s obser- 


‘A Religion Perspective’’ will be the opening address Feb. 
14 by Rev. Cecil Williams in the weeklong observance which 


riters Return 


Dana. Later this year he promi- 
ses to make anencore appearance 
as Robert Louis Stevenson. Mag- 
ruder also took many of the slides 
Ms. Mohler is using in her unique 
presentation of Monterey writers. 


The ‘tempestuous’ Dona Eula- 
dia Fages tells of her romantic 
adventures and describes the 
barbary of Old Monterey. She is 
portrayed in authentic costume by 
MPC student Sheryl Fisher. Pho- 
to by Pete Figen. — 


~ Black History Week - from many perspectives 


vance will be special afternoon 
workshops with numerous con- 
sultants and special topics. A 
complete program, announcing 
workshops will be available Mon- 
day. 


is dedicated to the memory of Martin Luther King Jr. 
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English 275 corrects old errors 


By Bill Edde 


As difficult as it may be to 
believe, there are a number of 
students on campus with reading 
levels below 6th grade. Some of 
them ‘with a 4th.or Sth grade 
reading level maintain a C ave- 
rage. 

‘As a result of this fact, two and 
a half years ago, English 275 
(learning skills), was instituted at 
the Learning Center in an effort to 
help students who have problems 
reading. The goal of the course is 
to bring students up to at least 6th 
grade. reading level; a_ level 
sufficient for them to function as a 
student at MPC. 

One may wonder how it is 
possible for anyone to graduate 
high school with such a disability. 
David Winter, a technician at the 
Center since its beginning was 
questioned. According to Winter, 
‘Teachers at the grade school 
level are not equipped to deal 
with specific reading problems. 
They have a tendency to stereo- 
type or make unqualified diagno- 
ses of students with specific 
learning disabilities. The result is 
that the learning block the stu- 
dent has can become reinforced.” 

Another cause of the decrease 
in the literary level of American 
high school and college students 
is television. TV removes the 
necessity of motor function in 


tionally sound on campus. An 80 
percent mastery of the material is 
necessary for completion. There 
is no curve grading. 

Instructors deal with students 
on an individual basis. The 
course is not structured; students 
drop in whenever they wish. That 
does not mean there is no real 
work involved - on the contrary, 
students: put in approximately 144 
hours per semester, which 1s the 

same as three sesmeters work in 
any other course. = 

Students work at their own 
pace and at their own- level. If 
they have a 4th grade reading 
level then they read fourth grade 
material. In this way, they do not 
feel overwhelmed by the ma- 
terial, but rather regain their 
confidence and as a result are 
able to advance. 

The program has been succes- 
sful as is evidenced by the 
enthusiasm of the students who 
participate. The number of 
people taking. the course has 
increased steadily over the four 
semesters of its existence. But 


_how many students are inneed of 


the program and fail to take 
advantage of it? 

According to a statistical report 
prepared annually by the Office of 
the Dean of Student Personnel, 
only about one-tenth of the stu- 
dents enrolled at MPC have taken 
the English Placement Exam over 
the past nine years. Of these, 
only one-third score at the ave- 


learning that is an integral part of 
reading. 

The system used by English 
275’s instructors is, according to 
Winter, perhaps the most educa- 
rage level of college freshmen 
and as a result qualify for English 
101. 

Margaret Moore, an instructor 
at the Center, suggests reasons 
why so few students take the 
exam. Many students, according 
to Moore, have no intention of 
transferring fer a degree.  In- 
stead, they may seek a certificate 
in mechanics or electronics or 
perhaps they merely wish to take 
a few specific courses for personal 
enrichment. 

But the statistics indicate that 
more than half of the total student 
population have declared inten- 
tions of  transferral. Moore 
suggest that perhaps many stu- 


dents say that they intend to’ 


transfer for the sole reason of 
being able to take university-re- 
quired courses. 

This theory would be plausible 
if we were talking about a few 
hundred students, but the num- 
bers range in the thousands. 

Perhaps few — students. take 
English 101 becuase they consi- 
der it a boring subject and/or 
they feel they don’t need it. The 
only way to find out if you are 
equipped to handle college work 
is to take the English Placement 
exam which is given at the 
Learning Center on request. 


Folk Festival - a mellow affair 


Reggae continued 


Reggae, a torm of music origi- 
nating from the West Indies, is an 
essestially simple music with very. 
basic rhythms and progressions. 
However, it is also subtle enough 
to demand the touch of an artist to 


be truly successful. 


One group that definitely has 
that touch is Byron Lee and the 
is a mative 
Jamaican, considered by many to 
be one of the originators of the 
the 
and it shows, espe- 
cially when compared with Mer- 
reggae 


Dragonaires. Lee 


reggae sound. He has’ 


experience, 


cury’s other ‘‘authentic”’ 
group, Greyhound. 


Byron Lee and the Dragonaires 
can take the basic reggae forms 
and give them a lilting, almost 
joyful flavor. Greyhound will take 
those same forms and turn them 
into bland cliches. 

Now 


reggae. 


with the same. name. 


Their first album, simply enti- 
is actually a 
mixture of all kinds of sounds. On 

a couple of cuts they play down- 


tled G.T. Moore, 


Hunter: 


vodeling, 


this doesn’t mean that 
only Jamaicans’ can play good 
In fact, Mercury's most 
successful reggae band just may 
be a group called G.T. More, led 
by a-young, white Englishman 


An overflow crowd clapped and 
sang through an evening of 
traditional and contemporary folk 
music at the Monterey Folk 
Festival Concert in MPC Theatre 
saturday night. 

Folk musicians from through- 
out Northern California’ per- 
formed and taught workshops -at 
the two-day festival last weekend. 
Saturday night's concert featured 
a variety of folk music, from 
protest songs to bluegrass. 

Bob Feid. orgainzer of the 
festival, hopes it will become an 


annual event. ‘“‘It couldn't have 
gone better,“ he said. Reid 
praised the musicians as **Fan- 


tastic. They came down at most 

for food.and gas money.”’ 
Performers Saturday night 

were the Pratt Family; Tom 


Faith Petric; Bill Stelle; 
Kate Wolf; Don Rose;Sacramento 
musicians Robert Cound, Michael 
Ellison, David Faulkner, and 
Cynthia Llano; and the Coast 
Ridge Boys, a local bluegrass 
band. They also taught work- 
shops attended by about 200 
persons on subjects including 
autoharp, women’s 
songs and bottleneck guitar. 

The festival was co-sponsored 
by the University for man, MPC 
Community Services, and the 
ASMPC. 


Anyone interested in joining a 
Panetta for Congress Club should 
contact Marion Englund at 659- 


4943 in the evenings. 
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right ass-shakin rock. ~And on 
another (dedicated to Otis Red- 
ding) they aim for straight, sweet 
soul. But reggae is still their 
main dish. And I hope it stays 
that way, because reggae does 
have a-nice taste to it. 


You ought to try it. It’ll make 
you healthy,--it’ll keep you loose. 


Garnett Noble, para-professional and tutor in the Learning 


Center listens to Angelo J. sare explain his ideas 


Bobby Kelley, assistant student coordinator, explains the 


ep » 


use of the casette visual machine to Joseph Bartholomew. 


— big game tomorrow 


The Lobos of MPC are in 
second place in the Central Coast 
League. Menlo is undefeated in 
five league games and the Lobos 
are 4-2. Menlo is also the second 
rated small junior college in the 
state, MPC is rated 8th. Hartnell 
has a 4-1 standing, but they've 
been put on suspension for play- 
ing an ineligible player. 

The Lobos defeated Gavilan 
Jan. 28, 62-56. Tom Sandman led 
all scorers with 19 points. Ron 
Brown and Ted Borum also hit 
double figures with 13, and 12, 
respectively. Mark Bagoye was 
high man for Gavilan with 16. 
Tom Sandman was the highlight 
of Jan. 28's game, Coach Larry 
Cummins said. Sandman pulled 


down 21 rebounds in addition to . 


his scoring and that was the most 
rebounds by an MPC player. 
Sandman leads the team in 
scoring and rebounding with 17.0 
and 11.6 in the two catergories. 


Guard Pete Smith is second in> 


scofing with a 14.1 average. 
Reggie Garnett is third with 11.3. 
Garnett is also second in re- 
bounds and is followed in the 
carom field by Borum. 

Cummins hope for this years 
team is: to win the championship 
and get into the top four in the 
league. At the end of the season 
the top four team hold a tourna- 
mant and the winner goes on to 
Fresno. 

Tomorrow night at 7:30 MPC 
goes up against Menlo and it 
should be a very crucial game. 
Feb. 11th, the Skyline team which 
defeated MPC earlier this season, 


will play against the Lobos in’ 


Monterey. Saturday of that same 
week the Lobos travel to Salinas 
to face the Hartnell team. In their 
last meeting, MPC won by only 
one point. So, if you'd like to see 
some good basketball come sup- 


Photos by Peter Figen 


Lobos number 2 in league 


port your team in these next three 
crucial games. 


League standings are as fol- 


lows: 


League Overall 


- Menlo 
MPC 
Ohlone 
Gavilan 
Skyline 

Cabrillo 


Hartnell 


CHRISTINE JORGENSEN SETS 
THE RECORD STRAIGHT 
‘TONIGHT 


5-0 


4.2 


2-3 


2-3 


1-4 


0-5 


4-1 


Talking with understanding and great sincerity 


Twenty-four years ago Christine became a woman in her search 


for sexual identity. 


17-2 


13-5 


10-10 


6-10 


/-13 


6-13 


on such taboo subjects as transsexuality, homosexuality and gender 


identity problems, she explains how she found a way to lead ‘‘a 


reasonably well-adjusted life in a reasonably maladjusted society.”’ 


Admission $2.00 


Monterey Peninsula College Gymnasium 


30 pm 
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